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Is the marriage of mental defectives prohibited by law in your State? 


The feeble-minded are innocent. Let us consider them as such and 
give them protection, 


Think how much smaller eur poverty problem will be when the feeble- 
minded are under proper care. 


Is there a paper on the backward or mentally deficient children on the 
program for your next medical society meeting? 
t 


Professor Pyle, of the Missouri University, found abcut two-thirds of 
the girls at the State Industrial School to be mentally deficient. 


The boys in Maple Cottage have been made happy by the addition 
of a number of framed pictures in their rooms. We are always glad to 
receive pictures for our many walls. 


It is fine to see the interest being manifested by clergymen and church 
societies. If you want help or information write to the Committee on Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-Minded, 502 Empire Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the excellent report upon mental defectives in Virginia, the Board 
of State Charities points out conditions, which, to a varying degree, are 
found in every State. It should be read by everyone interested in the 


_ subject. 


We have all greatly enjoyed the helpful talks given the children on 
Sunday afternoons by the pastors of the Vineland churches, and we want 
to express our appreciation of this time given out of their busiest day of 
the week. 
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Miss Allinson 





Miss Rachel E. Allinson died suddenly at her home in Yardville, 
New Jersey, on December Thirty-first. She had been a beloved friend 
of The Training School and a member of the Board of Lady Visitors 
for twenty-five years. We shall sadly miss her gentle, kindly pre- 
sence at the various meetings of the Board, and her visits at other 
times when she came to see how the children were being cared for 
and to encourage us in our work. The journey from her home to 
Vineland is not an easy one, but she came eight or ten times a year, 
invariably with a cheery and helpful smile to greet us, and ready to 
do everything she could. 

She was always interested in the extension of the work and gen- 
erous in her contributions toward it. She also liked to remember the 
children at Christmas time and took pleasure in acting as Santa Claus 
for several of them. She passed out of this life and into the higher 
one with the Old Year, leaving fondest memories of her dear presence 
among us. 





The State as a Delinquent Parent 
Joseph P. Byers, Philadelphia 
Executive Secretary Committee on Provision for the Feeble Minded 


I happen to be stopping at a small country hotel. A few minutes ago 
I came to my room with the purpose in mind of writing up an incident 
of this morning’s happening. My chair is by the open window, paper 
on my knee and pencil in hand. But before I get my thoughts going I 
am keenly alive to a scene of pity I feel for a little black ball of a chicken 
in the yard below. There must be at least a dozen chickens in the family, 
but there is only one of them in which I am particularly interested. It 
(a chicken’s sex at the age of three or four days is of no particular con- 
sequence )—it, I say, is a poor, miserable, wobbly, fluffy, little thing, stagger- 
ing about, when it is able to stand at all, and manifestly at a great dis- 
advantage. Some unhappy chance has injured its little legs, frail and 
tottering at best, and they are clearly unable to compete on equal terms 
with the other eleven pairs, so exceedingly spry. But oh, what an earnest 
effort it is making, and just now, when success was so near and had brought 


-- it under the feet of the cluckling old mother, one of those big feet comes 


full down on its tired and suffering little body and crushes it to the earth. 
“Old fool,” I find myself saying, “why don’t you keep your eyes open and 
see what you are about!” 


I met and became acquainted with three boys this morning. They were 
just ordinary boys, but somehow that poor little chicken down there and 
its old fool mother have brought them forcibly to mind. They were about 
thirteen years old, two of them; the other nearly seventeen. None of them 
would have received honorable mention at a beauty show, but how many 
boys at such ages or later would? 

Then their clothes were just ordinary; plenty good enough; and what 
if they didn’t altogether fit? At such ages boys are too often, I am afraid, 
supposed not to care. Then one of them had a freckled face. Nobody 
would expect much from him, would they? 

Well, the two younger were apparently as happy as boys ought to be, 
especially when they have their pockets, hands and mouths full of candy 
and popcorn and their stomachs well on the road to the same destination. 
The oldest boy, his name was Arthur, was looking out of the car window. 
I forgot to say we were on a railway train. He seemed to be looking at 
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the swift flying meadows, cornfields, orchards, farm houses and all of the 
other things that go by so fast when we are quictly seated in a “smoker,” 
Possibly he was thinking things, too, as he looked. Indeed, I felt sure he 
was seeing less than he looked at. He sat alone. 

Now I am not so observing as some, but my hearing is good, and so 
it came about that I, at first unconsciously, but later with a good deal of 
interest, was a listener to a conversation going on in the seats just behind 
me. Up to this time I had not particularly noticed the boys, but what I 
overheard led me to observe them more closely and later to make a sort of 
acquaintance with them. 

Joe and Harry, the younger boys, were entertaining two men—good, 
hearted men they were, even if a little unthinking—who were drawing the 
boys out, especially with reference to the boys’ own history. It’s a rare 
boy that makes such a task difficult for any ordinary grown person. 

It appears that these two youngsters had been away from home for 


‘some little time—almost a year and a half—and, while they hadn't seen a 


great deal of the world in that time, they had had plenty of certain sorts 
of experience and, boy-like, talked well. 

Their tale, while interesting, was less so to me than the boy who sat 
alone on the other side of the car and who I soon made up my mind was 
somehow or other connected with the other two. 

Presently I went across and sat down by Arthur and asked him if he 
was going home with the other boys, how long he had been away, what 
he had been doing in the meantime, and a lot of other similarly impertinent 
questions—that is, to most anybody but a boy. Do you know the first time 
he opened his mouth to answer me I noticed he had beautiful, white, well- 
cared-for teeth! That seems somehow to count for so much. 

Well, he had been away from home, too, for about a year and a half, 
with the other fellows, who, while I talked with Arthur, had come over 
and cheerfully joined in the conversation. 

I did not have to ask any of these boys where they had been putting 
in their time. I knew all about that before I had spoken a word to them, 
even though my Sherlock Holmes qualities are undeveloped. 

You see, one of the little fellows had been a thief. Some children are 
sO precocious, they begin at an early age to have grown-up talent. He 
was a thief by the time he was a dozen years old, probably long before. 
The other one, he hadn’t cared a great deal for school (of course, it was 
his fault and not the school’s or the teacher’s; it wouldn’t do to cast re- 
flections in these directions), and yes, he was probably a thief too. 

The other boy, Arthur? Well, I didn’t ask him what he had been— 
I was more interested in what he was going to be. Anyway, there is as 
a general thing too much rooting around for past records when it is the 
present and future we should be caring for. 
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Some of the facts in these boys’ lives were just these: 

They \had started wrong. For some reason, good or bad, they didn’t 
do just the right thing at the right time in the right way. Possibly they 
wouldn’t have known they were on the wrong road if they hadn’t been 
discovered in time by good people and first of all locked up in jail. Every 
boy knows—he learns it early—that a jail is for real bad people who do all 
sorts of real bad things. So, of course, these boys learned that they were 
bad, real bad, when they came to know that they were in jail. Possibly 
about the same time they discovered that they had been bad for a long time 
and had all along been getting worse. They learned, too, what older people 
called their environment—that is, their everyday life and associates—had 
also been bad. Another thing they learned was that having had such a 
good start to the bad, with the bad things in them so well developed, it 
would be very difficult to change it all into good, and that it would be 
necessary to send them away to a place where all bad boys go to be made 
over. Of course, they didn’t know how long it would take to make all 
these changes from the bad to the good, but to tell the truth, neither did 
the good people who sent them. Only, to make sure that there should 
be plenty of time for the transformation, they were told that if they tried 
hard to make the good things grow, and to beat out the bad things, they 
could come home pretty soon—maybe in a year and a half. You see it takes 
a good part of a year to grow a crop of wheat or corn, or most anything 
else that grows in crops, and so the boys were told for their encourage- 
ment that they would possibly have six months more than the usual time 
for growing things in which to grow a crop of brand new habits, or good 
character, which is the same thing. The extra six months would give time 
for clearing off the timber and underbrush and stones, which in their cases 
would mean their bad habits, bad speech, bad thoughts, in fact everything 
they knew that was bad. I reckon they knew everything in this line that 
was worth knowing. 

Well, the boys, all fixed over, were going home. How many of us, I 
wonder, know what that means to such boys? Home to a mother and 
father, brothers and sisters, old chums, old places, all unseen for a year 
and a half! Home to receive new impressions, or old ones; to make new 
friends or meet former chums; to show off good habits or bad ones; to 
throw off discipline and to revel in freedom. 

Joe and Harry had homes to go to. They would go to school, they 
said, until they were sixteen years old and then Joe was going to do, as he 
said, “any old thing.” Harry was going to be a brickmason and make 
“my four dollars a day.” Joe’s chances in his chosen profession were 
probably better than Harry’s—because Harry didn’t as yet know anything 


about the brick business. 
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Arthur didn’t have a real home. His father was dead, his mother 
in another State, and so he lived with his grandmother. Now grandmothers 
are all right, but they are one generation too far off to make a good sub- 


stitute for a. real mother. His grandmother was poor, of course. They | 


usually are. But Arthur could do something. He said he could “tend a 
boiler or run a dynamo” and I believe he could; but his grandmother 
didn’t have any such job for him, and he didn’t believe any of her friends 
had either, nor, so far as he knew, had any of his friends. Now among 
his friends must be included the State, for the State had just given Arthur 
an education in “tending boilers and running dynamos,” but neither the 
State nor other friends had been hunting up a job for him. 

Self-reliance is a splendid thing, backed up by a good character and 
good sense, but a good and influential friend never comes amiss. The 
latter was what he needed just now more than all else, for he had enough 
confidence in himself to feel that he could “run a dynamo”; he had good 
sense; he had only to prove his good character. This then was his stock 
in trade: self-confidence, good sense, a character yet to be proven as good, 
ability to do a certain thing, an old grandmother, no influential friend. His 
schooling at State’s expense is finished, unless he gets bad again, then he 
will be educated some more. Arthur had fifteen cents left out of the 
quarter given him when he left the school, presumably to provide him 
with a dinner. Joe and Harry had invested all of theirs in candy and 
popcorn. You and I would have done the same thing under like circum- 
stance. 

These boys had a journey of two hundred miles, lasting from seven 
in the morning until six in the evening. They were traveling alone, their 
reception and conduct and care on their return being largely a matter of 
conjecture. No tie worthy of the name to remind them that the State, 
that great, good and wise parent, is still interesed in their welfare and 
success. But stay—one of them did have a reminder; a card directing 
him to write the superintendent of the school at the expiration of four 
months, telling the superintendent how he was getting on and, if he was 
employed, to have his employer add a nice word to two. That was all. 


While I am lost in conjecture as to the outcome of the whole business, 
I am recalled to my chicken. The kitchen’ door opens and the landlady 
comes through into the yard. She stoops down and, full of compassion, 
tenderly gathers the poor little thing up, gently lays it in her apron and 
takes it into the house. 

Providence has come to the help of my chicken. How long will it be 
ere it comes to the aid of these boys? How long until that good old 
parent, the State, evinces something more than mere spasmodic affection 
for her down-trodden little children? How long until she shall continue 
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to guard and help them until they shall be able at least to stand alone? 
How long till she transplants them, when transplanting becomes neces- 
sary, into good soil instead of returning them to the miasma and barrenness 
of their old habitations? How long until she herself shall become the in- 
fluential friend that most of these children need—influential in guarding, 
advising and encouraging them; finding suitable employment for them; ad- 
monishing and controlling them? How long until she provides full facilities 
for securing to each one of these boys an education and a trade? How 
long until she shall keep her guiding hand upon them until that education 
and that trade are assured? How long, in the words of that well-known 
philanthropist and friend of children, “until every child shall be considered 
to be the sacred ward of the State, to be surrounded by right influences, as 
if born to the best of parents?” How long, O Lord, how long? 





(The following review by Dr. Alfred Binet, made shortly before his 
death, will undoubtedly be of interest to readers of THE BuLLETIN.—EDb.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


P. 466. Année Psychologique. Vol. 17. 

H. H. Gopparp.—Four Hundred Feeble-Minded Children Classified by the 
Binet Method. Journal of Psycho-Asthenics. September and De- 
cember, 1910, etc. 

The author has applied our methods of intellectual level to the study 
of four hundred idiot, imbecile and moron children, and has come by many 
different routes to the conclusion that our methods are good. He has, for 
instance, classified all the children in distinct groups by our method. Then 
he has asked all the teachers, doctors, attendants who knew these chil- 
dren if the classification seemed to:them to accord with what they knew 
of the children; if, for example, a certain child, classed with such and such 
others, was equal or superior or inferior to them. After such discussion, 
the immense majority of the persons consulted always declared that the 
classification seemed to them correct. The author makes but one reserva- 
tion, which is very interesting and which we ourselves have noted. It is 
that the method permits of classing the idiots, imbeciles and morons who 
are under twenty; after that the sum of the acquired knowledge becomes 
so great as to make them seem more intelligent than they are in reality. 
Thus a subject who is a moron of forty-five years, and whose intellectual 
development does not surpass (according to the measure of his level) the 
intellectual age of nine years, will show, owing to the experience which he 
has acquired, an evident superiority over a moron child of fifteen years, 
who also has an intellectual age of nine years. 

A. BINET. 
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Four Groups of Children 
(Summer School Paper, No. 9) 


All children may be divided into four general groups: those who 
are exceptionally bright, those who are normal, those who are retarded (the 
‘“laggards”), and those who are feeble-minded, or mental defectives, 
Studies made by Dr. Goddard several years ago on all of the school chil- 
dren of a suburban community, showed that about 4 per cent. were two 
or more years above age; 78 per cent. were within one year of their age, 
ahead or behind; 15 per cent. were two or three years behind their age, 
and 3 per cent. were four or more years behind. 

The exceptionally bright children needs to be considered. I am not 
speaking now of the gifted child, but the precocious child—the one who 
leads in all of his classes, the one who is able to get through with his work 
before his mates. In a small school this child may receive individual 
attention, and so have the opportunity to push ahead of his class without 
disturbing the rest. Wherever the class is large, however, he is likely to 
be in mischief most of the time. Here the ability of the teacher is called 
into play. If she is wise she will notice him as soon as he has finished 
the task assigned and find other occupation for him. With a good teacher 
the exceptionally bright child will cover the regular ground much more 
thoroughly, or will make side excursions into the subject under study; 
reading more, doing more arithmetic, drawing more maps, finding more 
occupation, always ahead of other pupils. He will be called upon to do 
the hundred-and-one little things in the room to help the teacher or to help 
the other children. His sense of leadership will be developed and he will 
feel that he is a real personality in the school. In some cities there is an 
opportunity for such a child to “pass” from grade to grade or sub-division 
to sub-division more frequently than once a year, and in the very large 
city schools he may go steadily forward without reference to the periods 
of time, his advancement being measured only by his own ability and desire. 
With proper direction and an elastic system, there is no reason why such 
a child shall not move along in a happy and successful manner. Too often, 
however, in the regular class, in the ordinary school, with the usual routine, 
the exceptionally bright child has to follow the course. He may not fit 
the school, and if he does not he gets into trouble. His ideals of effort 
are destroyed, and he finds that every time he has a bright idea it is in 
conflict with the routine, and so it must be repressed. We can all remem- 
ber taking up new lines of study which we expected to be full of interest, 
and toward the study of which we had looked with joy, but in the round 
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of classroom work, with a tired teacher and a large number of pupils, there 
came to be considerable monotony, that destroyed the pleasure of the work. 

Many cities have recognized the needs of these children. Baltimore, 
Indianapolis, Worcester, Camden, Detroit, Cincinnati were among the lead- 
ers, and others have followed. This sort of thing gives splendid chance 
for expression, and has done much to destroy the repression that used to 
be in our schools. 

Much has been said in late years about Special Classes in the public 
schools, and much needs to be said, but that term usually means the Special 
Class for sub-normal children. I do not want to detract from that one 
iota, but I would like to see also Special Classes for the exceptionally bright, 
for these children are to be the leaders of leaders, and so they are entitled 
to more time and consideration and the expenditure of more money than 
is any other class. They also need special consideration along moral lines. 
They want liberty, and plenty of it, but not license, and it is a wise teacher 
who carefully draws the line. Perhaps of all the children in the school 
they are the hardest problem, but they are well worth the time and attention 
it takes to develop them. 





The so-called normal children are doing very well indeed in our public 
schools. We must bear in mind, however, that only seventy to seventy- 
five per cent. of perfection is required in order to pass from grade to 
grade. These children spend much of their energy in picking up general 
- knowledge outside of the regular school class, and the playing and asso- 
ciation with others is beneficial to them. Most of the measuring scales 
for intelligence are based on knowledge acquired outside the school room. 

It is an interesting fact that when we have ceased criticising the gov- 
ernment, the trusts, the European nations, the street car company, we 
may always fall back upon the public schools. Too often we hear a group 
of men or women tearing them to pieces. I often think of the cartoon 
published in one of the comic papers a number of years ago, showing the 
attempts to overthrow a political boss. He was seated on a pedestal, ropes 
were thrown around his neck, and from all sides people were pulling— 
the Prohibitionists, the Good Citizens’ League, the Y. M. C. A., the churches 
and reformers of all kinds—but as they were pulling in every direction 
they only succeeded in seating him the tighter. The legend under the car- 
toon said, “If we could only get together, how easy it would be to pull 
him down from, his place of power!” Fortunately, the criticisms of the 
public school come from all directions, and it is only more firmly planted 
after all in our hearts, 

Those who criticise the public schools are usually the ones who know 
them least, and if you will listen to the group you will hear some one 
complaining that “the children are not kept busy, they have too much time 
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on the streets and are running to the ‘movies,’” while just behind him is 
some one who says “the children are overworked. It is a wonder the 
teacher would not help them rather than leave it to the parents.” Here 
some one says, “the children of to-day have not learned how to read or 
spell properly,” while some one else is telling of the examination papers 
of forty or fifty years ago being given to our children to-day, and the 
results showing a great increase in accuracy. One says, “the children learn 
only the elements of the branches presented to them, and so have a smat- 
tering of many things;” and another, “the children are required to go into 
detail entirely too much. One would think they were all to be made into 
college students.” Mr. Brown says, “the old spellers are a waste of time. 
Children learn hundreds and hundreds of words for which they have no 
use,” and Mr. Jones says, “we need a good spelling book. I was taught 
when I was a boy that if one could not spell properly he could not belong 
to the genteel class.”” Here comes a demand for the “three R’s,” pure and 
simple, no fads nor fancies; there a call for agriculture, manual training 
and the arts, and throughout the whole group you hear, “I believe this 
and that should be so,” but very seldom does one speak with authority and 
say “I know.” 

It is time we all gave a little study to our educational methods, and 
it would be a good policy for us to ask our school men and women 
to find out whether there is one better way—is the word method, or the 
sentence method, or the phonetic method better in teaching to read, or 
must we have some of each? Are there not ear-minded and eye-minded 
children? Shall we use the Spencerian system, or the modified slant sys- 
tem, or the round-arm system, or the vertical system of penmanship? 
Everyone who has been successful in teaching some branch feels that it 
is up to him to write a text-book, and there should be some judicial body 
of educators to pass upon these, rather than that they be selected by the 
average board of education, often composed of men with little or no train- 
ing, or who can give but a small fraction of their time to the educational 
affairs of their community. Isn’t it time we stop guessing and get facts? 
The “normal” children would be able to accomplish much more than they 
do in less time. 

In a few States definite steps have been taken to find what becomes 
of the children leaving school at the end of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Where this has been done there has been great modification of 
the courses of study, with the idea of best fitting the child for the life 
it is going to live. On the whole our “normal” children are doing re- 
markably well in our schools, and the greater knowledge we, as citizens, 
obtain of their work, the better we are pleased with it. 
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In a great many States special efforts have been made to discover 
the retarded children, and wherever this has been done at least ten per 
cent. of the school children are found to need a specialist’s attention. I 
do not mean that children are defective, but that their eyes, or ears, or 
throats need attention. In many classes may be found even to-day children 
who have been from three to five years without being promoted, who are 
given “busy work” by the teacher, so as not to detract her attention from 
the other pupils in the class. I have seen children matching letter cards 
and drawing from outline cards, matching colors, or playing with blocks, 
without direction. I have seen some working with the oid-fashioned copy 
book, writing on the first line something which resembled the original 
copy, on the second line a poorer copy of the first, on the third a poorer 
copy of the second, and so on, until the last line was not readable. “Pro- 
gressive steps of degeneracy” some one has called them. 

We need for this large group of retarded children special classes— 
a small number of children, where the teacher can give much more indi- 
vidual attention than is possible in the regular class, where manual work 
largely supplants book work, where the child will have much more free- 
dom, yet physical control is taught, and where that warm individual rela- 
tionship between the teacher and pupil may be developed by making the 
child feel he is helping the teacher. In 85 per cent. of the cities 
of over ten thousand inhabitants no provision is made for those who 
are retarded. Medical inspection is today doing a great deal to bring ta 
light those who are suffering from physical conditions that may be reme- 
died. Children who have many or long illnesses are given special con- 
sideration and having an opportunity to catch up. Those who have 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils, etc., are being treated; eye and ear defects are 
being remedied. Children whose parents move from place to place and 
who lose because of the differences in curricula are having a chance. Those 
who begin school later than usual are having opportunities to advance 
more rapidly. 

Foreigners are having special lessons in our language, and the child 
of naturally slow development is being understood, so that on the one hand 
too much shall not be expected of him while he is developing, and on the 
other, he is not being classed as feeble-minded. There are many cases of 
actual defectiveness in the schools, and they, too, need special attention, 
and there are whole communities where the children seem to be behind, 
and yet we are not sure whether they are backward or feeble-minded. 
Every day more is being done to help us to understand them. Without 
special attention, however, the laggard is neglected, and in too many places 


no study of him is made. He continually drops behind, unless in those 


systems where children are promoted at the end of the second year 
whether or not they are able to pass, and so he goes from grade to grade, 
becoming more and more puzzled at the things presented to him. As he 
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is not able to understand, he “retires into his shell,” and is called stubborn. 
We must learn to distinguish between the laggards who, with proper train- 
ing, may be returned to their grades, and the defectives, who should be 
sent to institutions, and the best place for this line to be drawn is in the 
special class. Here the questionable child’ may be sent, and in the course 
of time he will show by his own activities whether he can be pushed for- 
ward or whether he must be always cared for as one whose natural ability 
does not permit him to take his place with normals, 





The first real work with the feeble-minded was done by Itard, about 
the year 1800. He tried to teach the “Savage of Aveyron,” this boy who 
wandered in from the woods, and who, he supposed, was a normal young 
man who had lived with the animals. After much work and effort he 
found that the boy was defective, and gave up his work with him. He 
made a report on this case to the French Academy, and one of his students, 
Eduard Seguin, became interested and continued the study of this class 
of children. His writings on the subject of feeble-mindedness (or “idiocy,” 
as it was called in those days) are classic, and to-day the best work in the 
schools for the feeble-minded in this country is along the lines laid down 
by Seguin. 

About the middle of the last century a number of schools were opened. 
There was a tendency in many of them to feel that they were working 
with children who might be made normal, and the training in the schools 
for the feeble-minded for many years was along the same lines as the 
training in the public schools, and in the minds of many superintendents 
was the thought that these children might be returned to society if they 
had the proper training. 

As the years passed, however, it was found that feeble-mindedness 
was a condition of permanent retardation. It was found that the condi- 
tion was often present in many members of a single family, and later it 
was found that feeble-mindedness is inheritable in a large number of cases. 
Because of this the demand for permanent custodial care of this class 
became more and more insistent, until to-day it is received as the most 
acceptable way of preventing their increase and checking the strain of 
feeble-mindedness, in which is found so much delinquency and dependency. 
We know now that the greatest thing that we can do for the feeble- 
minded child is to make him happy, to give him all the comforts of life, 
to train him to do those things which he will understand and appreciate 
and to make him helpful to himself and others. We realize that he begins 
his training under a handicap, and that his period of development is com- 
paratively short, so that there must be no unnecessary steps taken in his 
training. He must go as quickly as he can to his goal. We appreciate 
that so-called “headwork” is not for him, that he does not need to know 
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geography, grammar, history and psychology, because they are not within 
the scope of his comprehension. What difference does it make to the 
feeble-minded child where London is, how the Danube River flows, whether 
a noun and its verb agree, how many battles of Bull Run there were, or 
whether there is any difference between apperception and concentration. 
He wants only those things in his environment which he can use. He can 
learn to plow and plant, drive a team, cobble a shoe, make a broom or 
brush, mend his clothes and help in the smaller household tasks. Because 
he can learn to do these things and because he literally feels the work he 
is doing (if it is appreciated and that appreciation is shown), he will do 
it most happily, and can, under proper direction, lead a useful and happy 
life. 

More than that, the feeble-minded child can teach us some things. 
I sometimes think, in his relationship to normal children, he may be com- 
pared with the acids or salts used by the chemist in determining the re- 
lationship of the material things of the world. His mind functions slowly. 
He may have a mentality of five years and keep that mentality through 
twenty years. So the skillful student may learn many of the things that 
a normal five-year-old does, why he does it, and how he does it, by study- 
ing the feeble-minded child. After all, he develops along much the same 
lines as normal children do, but more slowly, and if we will study and 
observe him we can learn many lessons of great value in teaching normals. 

ee 2 


James, who came last week, found an acorn in the grove and began 
eating it. He was told they were for the little squirrels and not for little 
boys. He found another and went to the tree where a squirrel was scam- 
pering about and called, “Little squirrel, come here and get this nut.” As 
it did not come, he stamped his foot and called, “Come on down you darn 
little squirrel or I'll eat this.” 

* * * 

Harry is fourteen years old and tests 9.1. Since last March he has 
had one entire period a day (forty minutes) in the English class. 

He could read and write a very little and was quite ambitious to learn 
to read better. He asked one day, “How long does it take to learn to read 
if you get right down to it? Can you learn in a year?” Since then he has 
read thru the Aldine Primer, about half of the Summers’ Primer, and is 
now reading in the Aldine First Reader. He learns new words easily and 
is able to study out such words as “breakfast” and “blossoming” for 
himself. 

He is still eager to advance as fast as he can and would rather read 
than do anything else in class. He is able to write simple, original sentences, 
using the words of a family, and can write a letter, with help. 
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A Day in a Special Class 


Edna R. Jatho, Philadelphia 
(Summer S2hool, 1913) 


It is no picnic. We feel like the poor woman about whom Ezra Ken- 
dall tells. She had saved enough money to take her twelve children for a 
*trolley ride. When she boarded the car the conductor said: “Are these all 
yours, madam, or is it a picnic?” She answered: “They are all mine, sir, 
and it’s no picnic.” 

_ The boys arrive, some in rags, some in tags; some in pop’s clothes, 
some in big brother’s; few by any chance in their own clothes. The teacher 
must tie a necktie, button up a shirt, comb hair, stiffen Abraham Lincoln 
Johnson in his clothes and make him believe he wants to work; jolly Tony 
into a grin, and persuade them all that they want to learn so that, should 
the country need them, they can accept the Presidency. 

Arithmetic first; big 15-year-old Louis can already divide by two if 
the teacher helps him. Little wizened Sol can do commission if teacher 
can find time to give it to him. Between these shocking extremes the class 
runs the gamut of the course. Each child must have help or he will not 
work; each must have help or he cannot work. It matters not—will not 
or can not—their needs are equally urgent. 

Physical exercises next. The class turns and twists and squirms; they 
fling their poor, deficient bodies over the room; they gyrate like tops. But 


as long as they keep one good straight eye on the teacher, she says: “Good! 
That was a fine lesson to-day!” And they believe it! 


Geography comes now on the program. It. is easy to see how impos- 
sible it is to teach this subject in as many sections as those into which a 
special class would divide itself. The subject must be a story and vital, or 
their poor wandering attention will not focus on it. They should have 
geography—all they can take—just for mental furniture ; something to cover 
up bare spots. So we select from the course what is within the compre- 
hension of our classes and present it in the most direct way. Their wild 
imaginations fly off at a tangent on no provocation. They can always bring 
something to a geography lesson, for they “seen it in de movies.” So to 
keep a lesson in a straight line is a feat of navigation. 

I have a little fellow in my class who raised his hand to contribute 
something to a lesson on the inauguration. 

I said: “Ross, is it about the lesson?” 

“Yassum !” 

“Sure?” 
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“Yassum !” 

“Well, go on then.” 

“Well,” said Ross, “Ah had to cook mah own dinnah to-day.” 
“Ross, that isn’t about the lesson. Sit down!” 


“Yassum, ‘tis. ‘Cause mah mudder and mah sistah went down to 
Washington and Ah had to cook mah own dinnah to-day.” 


And so they correlate life and school. 


Reading is just as many-sided a subject as arithmetic. Any class is 
likely to be using five grades of readers. While we are deep in the trials 
of a First Reader hero, a parent may come in. The teacher is always 
anxious to meet the parents, for after that she may change tactics entirely. 
So true is it that “As the twig is bent so the tree inclines” that we scarceiy 
know how to treat the twig until we see the tree. A father will say, 
“Teacher, my boy is no good. He throws the dishes at his mother; he 
breaks my derby over his little brother. You make him good, teacher, I 
give you a fine present.” 

So with visions of a brick house or an automobile, or a half dozen 
oranges, the teacher sets to work to reclaim the wicked boy. In the after- 
noon he fails to turn up. Boys say, “Pinched for shooting crap.” The boy’s 
course in honor is turned over to the tender mercies of the law. The teacher 
heaves a sigh and turns to the next. 


So we go on through a day—and the course of study. We resolve 
everything into its elements for the backward child; and clothe those 
elements with sufficient dignity to flatter the disciplinary child. 

The building of character is such a big part of special work. A great 
composer, when asked for the three greatest requisites for a musician, 
answered: “First, technique; second, technique; third, technique.” So I 
would answer, if I were asked the three greatest requisites for a special 
teacher: “First, love and tact; second, love and tact; third, love and tact.” 

Special boys are alike all over the city. They live on scraps. Kindli- 
ness—they do not know it or want to know it. If, after the teacher has 
converted them, they are caught being lenient or brotherly, they are very 
clever about hiding it. If a boy is only a little better because he has known 
his own special teacher, all her patience, forbearance and affection are well 
spent. If he is more than a little better, the teacher may feel that her 
reward has come in this world and be very grateful. — 

The pity of poverty and disease are with us daily. We try so hard 
to help the poor unfortunate victims of environment, to rise above it; to 
create out of nothing a something worth while; to be men in spite of every 
bad condition, and sometimes we succeed. Always we are trying—The 
Teacher, Philadelphia. 
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Eghbert 
Charlotte Walhay, Vineland 


About two and a half years ago, when the “weeding out” process 
was going on at a certain Children’s Home, this poor little boy was sent 
to us from that home. 


He was very much pleased and delighted when he came to live here, 
to find that he had a little sister here who is several years younger than 


himself. The little sister, too, was very glad to have her brother come to 
live with her in her new home. They were very much devoted to each 


’ other. 





Eghbert came with fairly good records as to work and behavior, and 
has certainly more than lived up to them since he has been here, for he 
has advanced from a quiet though trainable boy to one of the best workers 
in our school. 

He is always ready and willing to try a piece of work that no one 
else has tried in class, likes to be the first one to do a new piece, and usually 
carries the idea out well. 

Although Eghbert is now fifteen years of age his work in the English 
branches doés not rank with that of the average Second Grade normal 
child, while his manual work almost contradicts his mental level. In the 
knitting class he learned the sitches quickly and enjoys the work, and in 
all of the departments of school work he shows a similar improvement. 

Among other things that he has learned to make brooms and cane 
chairs, has made a plant stand and a stool, and raffia and reed baskets in 
a variety of styles and forms. He is very proud of his accomplishments. 
This is shown especially when he gets a little well-deserved praise for 
some good piece of work. 

His great hindrance all through his life is deafness, and very often 
his apparent disobedience may be attributed to this defect. 

Only once in my experience with him have I known him to give way 
to his temper. It did not last long, and when he became more composed 
he told us that another boy had struck his sore ear. This may have been 
correct, or it may have been his means of enlisting sympathy in his behalf, 
for he seemed very sorry and ashamed of his behavior. 

At a few other times he has shown slight evidences of temper, but they 
are rare occurrences, as he is usually a very good-natured boy. 

At this time we are all very proud of the progress which Eghbert has 
made in his some year and a half with us, and we find a pleasure in helping 
him, in his effort to find suitable occupation, which really means happiness. 
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Barbara 
Cornelia B. Meytrott 


The field worker engaged in social research is just as much interested 
in groups and types and variations as the scientific worker in an experi- 
mental garden. She is as enthusiastic over her discoveries in new fields as 
the most ardent explorer of wilds unknown. The fact that her observations 
are made upon living beings endowed with soul as well as form, surely serves 
to increase her eagerness to understand each type. The desire to bring each 
individual into the environment most favorable to his growth and to the 
welfare of all becomes with her a burden of longing and responsibility. 

This is the story of a girl who grew up by the wayside. How much 
harm was done by neglect is soon read. What might have been gained by 
transplanting at the proper time, to the right place, we leave you to judge. 





Desertion spoke from every lonely bush on the wide waste of lowland; 
to the right, an abandoned hut, its gaping windows eloquent of absence; in 
the distance, tall smokeless chimneys rising into the listless air. They were 
soot-blackened chimneys, not always as idle as now. Low, dome-shaped 


kilns huddled all about, while here and there piles of dull red brick under 
rude shelter told of former days of busy stir. To this forsaken spot, one 


warm summer afternoon, the course of my investigation led me. 

Retracing my steps in the direction of the car line, I stopped at the 
home of a laborer, and in my best “make-believe” Italian asked for a guide 
to the brickyard office. A youth led me across the field so that we approached 
the yards from a new direction. We found the watchman and he took me 
to Barbara’s dwelling. 

To the east of the kilns, quite unseen from the other side, was a rough 
brick dwelling, a sort of barracks, where employees had formerly lived. No 
architectural ornamentation or modern housekeeping convenience was wasted 
on these apartments. Yet they afforded shelter, and times were hard, so 
Italian John, with Annie his wife, and their three little children, still occu- 
pied one. Barbara lived in the next. There were no other neighbors. 

The watchman told me that a kind-hearted official of the company had 
permitted them to stay, rent free, and had even gone so far as to furnish 
Barbara with wood and occasional groceries, after her husband died. But 
it was more than fuel and potatoes that Barbara needed. Without some 
one to guide her and plan for her, as well as to provide, affairs in the home 
soon went badly. 
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The mother seemed little more capable than one of her children to cope a 
with new and distressing conditions. Not only skill was lacking in her ~ 
management of the family, but even the ordinary degree of parental interest 
and effort. Many sources of help were refused for silly reasons, or over- 
looked. Very good shoes were given her for the children, but they were 
not allowed to put them on because they were not mew. One week she 
would go to the Overseer of the Poor for her allowance, the next she would 
neglect to get it—for no reason whatever. Meanwhile, the children suffered, 
They were so hungry and neglected that word of their plight finally reached 
the office of a Children’s Aid Society. New homes were found for them 
after several attempts to straighten up their own had failed. 


One circumstance proved beyond a doubt Barbara’s unfitness to have 
the care of little children. Strangers had been observed coming to the 
house, one had taken up his residence as a boarder. Unquestionably Bar- 
bara was not living as she should, whether she herself was responsible or 
not. On the day that the children were taken away it was learned that she 
had spent the previous night in jail. A local officer, brutal and unscrupulous, 
had threatened, then arrested her. She was taken away by him, handcuffed, 
though he had no warrant. In the morning she was released, without a 
charge and without a hearing. 

Part of her story was known before my visit, the rest I learned from 
the watchman, from Barbara herself and from her relatives, afterward 
discovered. 

There was no sound in the house as we approached. One knock was 
unheeded, but when we repeatedly shouted Barbara answered from upstairs. 
Then we heard the faint cry of a very young child. We raised the latch 
and entered. About five minutes later Barbara appeared. She was a rather 
comely young Polish woman, with a manner reluctant and a face somewhat 
more stolid than the usual type. Oblivious of our presence she stood in 
the doorway, staring off into space and talking to herself. A request for 
the baby finally brought her attention. She went upstairs and brought it 
down. It appeared to be a likely, lovable baby, but it was very much 
neglected. She said it was two months old. 

Three picture post-cards pinned on the wall were objects of great 
pride and delight to her. Only one thing seemed to be cherished more 
dearly—a crayon portrait of herself in wedding array. Of furniture there 
was none, except the baby’s rough crib, an unused stove and a bare table. 
Upstairs were a bureau and a bed in a condition quite indescribable. 

Twice I visited Barbara and spent hours in trying to gain her con- 
fidence. It was difficult to hold her attention for more than a few minutes. 
The baby did not worry her, but she would go and stand in the doorway, 
look out, as before; or out in the yard she would pick up a little stick and 
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dig absently into the earth, droning to herself, as if there were nothing 
in all the world to occupy her thoughts. 

For her two things made up the sum of existence—washing clothes and 
having babies. Neither had any real meaning. The first was a habit. It 
was the one thing she had learned and she liked to do it. She washed the 
few things she had over and over, but not from a love of cleanliness. There 
were many kinds of dirt, even filth, in her home. The other—hbearing chil- 
dren—was an instinct, in danger of becoming a habit and therefore of the 
great possible social significance. Barbara had not the least idea of her 
responsibility. She had not even a mother’s usual sense about providing for 
the mere physical needs of her children. (In the trash barrel 1 saw a 
perfectly new child’s dress, “Annie’s” gift as I afterward learned.) Bar- 
bara’s baby had no clothing but a little shirt, yet she would not put it in the 
dress because, as she told me, she “no like the color, like white.” 

She wanted me to take the baby away and find a home for it. “But 
why, Barbara?” I asked. “What would you do then?’ “Oh,” with a 
foolish shrug, “I work, I wash some, dress some, go out by-and-by!” 

And the sequel ? 


This girl always was the “queer” one at home, the slow one at school. 
At sixteen her first child was born, nameless. She was kept for a time in 
a Home of Refuge, then ran away and was married. Fortunately, the man 
was mentally stronger than she, but three, at least, of their children are 
feeble-minded, and then there was the other nameless babe. 


I had thought to omit an account of its fate, for no one really knows 
how it happened. During Barbara’s long absence from the house, when 
she roamed the fields in search of all sorts of things—roots, berries, dead 
fish from the shore—during these long absences the child had been left to 
itself and the chance neighborly kindness of “Annie.” One day soon after 
my second visit “Annie” noticed that it was alone and .quiet much longer 
than usual. She went in and found it under a pillow, dead. When Barbara. 
returned no one could make her talk. She allowed them to take her child 
away without making any sign of grief. 

Of those who told me her story, some thought that she was lazy, some 
said “crazy,” others, wishing to make allowances, said she was discouraged 
and broken-hearted. An official examination by two physicians pronounced 
her not insane. The local officials could think of only one plan—to have 
her arrested and given a jail sentence. This might last a year and then 
they would have to solve the problem again. Even at this point in her 
history it was difficult to persuade people that to give her a place in a 
custodial home for the feeble-minded was the course most kind, most just 
and wise. There she must be clean, she will be decently fed and will be 
permitted to wash to her heart’s content. Most important of all, in the 
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shelter of an institution she will be spared the burden of her illegitimate, 
feeble-minded children. 

Can it be reasonable to suppose that anything valuable to Barbara would 
have been lost from her life had she been transferred to this favorable 
environment in her tender years and there let grow to the fullest perfection 
of which she was capable? Has her life, stunted in its beginning, uprooted 
again and again, and exposed to the dangerous winds of circumstance, borne 


fruit which is gain to the world? 


Review 


THE Tuinxinc Hann; or, PracticAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoort. By J. G. Legge. 217 pp. Macmillan Company, 1914. 


No more inspiring or suggestive book on manual training has come 
to our desk in many a day. The division of material is m itself unique. 
What would be called the main body of the book consists of 37 pages, 
divided into six chapters. In this the author gives the most elaborate and 
well-digested argument for manual training that we have ever seen. He 
supports his own views by elaborate quotations from many standard writers. 
This part of the book is followed by 60 pages of appendices, giving (1st) 
Schemes Mainly for Girls, including (a) Hygiene and Household Science; 
(b) Care of Infants and Young Children; (c) Syllabuses of Cookery and 
Laundry Work; (d) Specimen Scheme of Instruction in Combined Domes- 
tic Subjects, Including Housewifery; (e) Alternative Scheme of House- 
wifery. (2nd) Schemes Mainly for Boys: (a) Notes on Schemes of Handi- 
craft; (b) Specimen Schemes of Handwork in Particular Schools; (c) Syl- 
labus of Cookery Instruction for Boys; (d) Scheme of Gardening and 
Nature Study in Suburban School. Finally we have 109 pages of full-page 
illustrations on fine paper. These illustrate a large number of forms of 
manual training, and a mere study of these pictures will give many a 
teacher more suggestions in manual training than have ever occurred to 
her. On page 15 the author gives six reasons for manual instruction, 
namely : 

1. To develop certain centers in the brain; 

2. To develop manual dexterity at the age when it must be developed 
if it is to reach the pitch it should in maturer years ; 

3. To afford scope for the constructive faculties, or if the term 
“faculties” be objected to, to afford scope for self-expression through exer- 
cises of the motor activities ; 

4. To make school subjects more real to the child; in other words, 
to bring into relation with every possible subject in the curriculum the 


third dimension ; 
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5. To keep the child in touch with kts environment, with what life 
means to if, not to some imaginary child brought up in an atmosphere of 
late-Victorian culture; 

6. To give it something to do which it recognizes as definitely useful, 
and thereby to implant the germ of the idea of usefulness, the fruit of which 
is social service, the very condition of the existence of civilized society. 

We are particularly interested in this book because of its very great 
value and suggestiveness to teachers of defective children. While there is 
much here that is familiar to such teachers and is in daily use in our best 
classes for defectives, yet there are many things which will be new and 
will be found exceedingly suggestive. For the inexperienced teacher who 

is about to start out in the work with defective children, we can conceive 
of no one book more full of suggestions and value than this. We recom- 
' mend it to every special class teacher. H. H. G. 






























Heavy Crops Under Irrigation 
Albert Hetzell, Vineland 


(The Training School now has about fifteen acres under the 
Skinner System of Irrigation. It costs about $200.00 an acre to in- 
stall, not including the wells and pump but we feel well repaid.) 


Thirty Tons of Mangles to the Acre 


On a piece of ground 50 feet wide by 407 feet long that was used for 
late white potatoes the previous year, we spread ten loads of mixed stable 
manure, which was worked into the soil with a disc harrow, then plowed, 
harrowed twice with a smoothing harrow and once with a meeker harrow. 
It was marked out with a two-horse marker, fifteen rows, three inches 
deep and three feet between rows. Then we drilled three hundred pounds 

of a 4-6-5 fertilizer in the rows with a hand drill, mixed same in the soil 

i with a hand-wheel hoe, covered this to make rows level with the surface 

with a one-horse two-row corn cover. On April 19th drilled 1 inch deep, 
3% pounds of seed, which was recleaned. Irrigated twice (April 20th 
and 27th) with the overhead system, which resulted in a perfect stand. 
Cultivated twice with a sand-wheel hoe. 

When plants were 2% inches high they were thinned to one strong 
plant every foot. As a time-saver for thinning out we use a sharp hoe to 
chop out spaces, leaving two or three or four plants every foot. Then the 
pupils follow the hoe and leave the one strongest plant.” This makes the 

’ work easy and quick and also breaks the soil between the plants. Hand 
hoeing is unnecessary after thinning. 
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We used the sulkey wheel hoe three times, and hoe harrow three 
times. With aboundance of rainfall irrigation was unnecessary. 

Harvest October 23d. One man cut green foliage off with a sharp 
knife, second man pulled the dead foliage off, third man pulled the mangels 
and laid them on the rows to dry. 

With two low-wheel two-horse wagons with straw put deep in the 
bottom to keep the mangels from getting bruised, three pupils to load and 
three to unload, we carted to the cellar, a distance of three hundred yards. 
There were eleven loads, weighing a total of 29,500 pounds, or 14% tons. 
This work was completed in nine hours, time taken to fit the wagons up 
and have two pictures taken. 

Most of the mangels were loaded and unloaded by hand, as handling 
in baskets damages them and spoils their keeping quality. They seem to 


keep good for us in a cellar well ventilated, stacked up like cord wood, with 
a foot of leaves on top to keep them from shrinking up or drying out. 


We feed most of these to our poultry, by cutting them in halves length- 
wise and hanging them on nails in the houses just high enough to make the 
chickens jump for them. ‘Sitte gives the birds exercise and a succulent feed 
at the same time. 

Some people cut them up in small cubes and feed them mixed with 
the dried mash. I think you will find this a little more troublesome than 
the former system and not as good. 

They claim that thirteen pounds will feed a hundred chickens a day. 

Farmers around Vineland receive $10 per ton, delivered. 

Cost of growing and storing, $3.88 per ton. 


Manure and Spreading 
Fertilizer 

Plowing 

Harrowing 

Drilling and Mixing Fertilizer 
Marketing and Covering 
Seed and Drilling 

Thinning Out Plants 
Cultivating 

Irrigating 

Harvesting 16. 50 


$57.25 
14% Tons at $10.00....$147.50 Market Price. 
1434 Tons at 3.88.... 57.25 Cost of Growing and Storing. 
$90.25 Profit. 
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Fourteen Tons of Tomatoes to the Acre. 


Among the many heavy crops that can grow under irrigation one may 
3 cite 744 tons of Early Bonny Best Tomatoes to the half acre. 


4 During the first part of April we plowed under a good crop of crimson 
' clover, put the soil in good shape by rolling once and harrowing twice, 
' and marked out eleven rows three inches deep and four feet between 
rows. The outside rows come under the irrigation pipe or between the 
posts. They have a five-foot space between them, allowing room to walk 
on both sides of the section to carry out tomatoes. This makes a total 
of thirteen rows. 

There were 300 pounds of a 4-6-8 fertilizer drilled in the rows and 
well mixed into the soil with a hand-wheel hoe. It was unnecessary to 
test the seed, as it was tested by the seed firm and registered 98 per cent. 
germination. 


On February 18th one ounce of seed was sown in rows in the green- 
house, care being taken to give sufficient water and ventilation. When the 
second leaves appeared the plants were transplanted to set four inches 
apart in the greenhouse. Just before setting in hotbeds the plants were 
slightly hardened with a lower temperature. 


April 2d the plants were moved to hotbeds and planted eight inches 
apart each way. After hardening the plants well they were set outside 
(by hand) May 12th and 13th to stand three feet apart in the row, taking 
2,000 plants to complete the work. All plants were watered well the night 
before moving to the field, as this helps the soil to cling to the roots and 
protects the plants from wilting. As a rule the soil is irrigated one day 
before planting. As there happened to be a heavy rain on the 9th, it was 
unnecessary to irrigate. 


After all plants were set out they were irrigated, and the next day 
cultivated with a twelve-tooth one-horse cultivator, throwing the soil to 
the plants to make the surface level. Irrigated on the 22d of May. Cul- 
tivated short way with a hand-wheel cultivator. Cultivated three times 
with a two-horse riding cultivater, throwing the soil to the plants each 
time to form a wide, slightly drained ridge, to keep the tomatoes from 
having a wet bed which favors decay. Sprayed twice with a 4-4-50 
Bordeaux Mixture (May 23d and June 11th). Irrigated June 24th and 
July 2d. 

Picked the first ripe fruit July 2d and finished picking August 31st, 
after which the ground was manured and irrigated, to make the disk 
harrow cut the vines better and mix the manure with the soil to be plowed 
under and make ready to plant in spinach and scullions for next spring’s 
harvest. 
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